Concert Fantasies

the ease with which such music was written in his youth with his
present difficulties. The composer who is writing a polka has,
now, to approach it like a scientific problem. And, in fact, in order
to avoid monotony and so as not constantly to repeat himself he
was incessantly experimenting. The business of waltz or dance
composition was steadily improving in his hands. In the career
of any artist it is, perhaps, necessary that he should try, con-
sciously, to forget most of what he has accomplished in the past.
Otherwise, he will remain static.

But seldom is there to be found an instance of so vast a body of
ephemeral creations possessed of such merit. In the months before
his death, at the age of seventy-four, Johann Strauss had been
engaged in sorting out his early and forgotten compositions with
a view to embodying them in a new work for the theatre. He
died before completing this, and it was finished by another hand.
Such is the origin of the delightful Wiener Blut. In the forty
years since his death, no fewer than four more operettas have
been put together out of his scattered pieces, while there is not a
ballet company that has not availed itself of the opportunity. Le
Beau Danube, by Massine, can demonstrate, in itself, the beauty
of some of this forgotten music.

The ubiquity of Johann Strauss must include, as well, the body
of virtuoso pieces for the piano to which it has given birth. There
may be a hundred different arrangements of The Blue Danube
waltz, but, first and foremost, come the beautiful arabesques of
Schultz-Evler, a piece which is played inimitably by Josef
Lhevine. The three Nouvelles Soirees de Vienne of Tausig,
pendants to the Schubert-Liszt Soirees de Vienne, are arrange-
ments of early waltzes by Johann Strauss, dating from before Die
Fledermaus, since Tausig died in 1871. That great pianist Moriz
Rosenthal, a favourite pupil of Liszt, still plays two whirling
and incredible fantasias, or mosaics, upon Strauss waltzes. We
should mention, also, the arrangements of Grxinfeld, of Dohn-
anyi, and of Leopold Godowski, the last of whom, in particular,
wrote a beautiful fantasy upon Die Fledermaus* The contempo-
rary fashion to deny, or denigrate, such virtuoso pieces contra-
dicts itself whenever they are played properly, and takes no notice
of the poverty of our time in which even these lesser things are
impossible because the original inspiration has gone. They
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